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THE ROMAN FORUM AS CICERO SAW IT 1 



By Walter Dennison 
University of Michigan 



Nearly every teacher of Cicero is familiar with the general appear- 
ance of the Roman Forum of today either from photographs or 
perchance a fortunate visit to the celebrated spot, and can call up 
visions of its columns and arches and temple walls, its scattered 
fragments of marble and time-stained monuments. Perhaps in his 
imagination he restores them to their former splendor and fancies it 
was amid these surroundings on November 9 of the year 63 b. c. 
that Cicero addressed the people from the rostra congratulating them 
on the departure, of Catiline from the city. As a matter of fact, 
however, there is today scarcely a single object in the Forum above 
ground on which the eyes of Cicero ever rested. We forget how old 
Rome was. We do not stop to think that this great center of the 
world's influence saw the changing scenes of a thousand years and 
more of history, and that after the day when Cicero's head and 
hands had by order of Antony been nailed to the rostra, the Roman 
Forum was frequently restored and beautified and continued for six 
hundred and fifty years to serve its purpose until its last monument, 
the column of Phocas, was erected in the place where we now see it. 

Let us in imagination remove these monuments of later times, 
the arch of Septimius Severus, the remains more or less perfectly 
preserved of the temples of Vespasian, of Faustina, of Romulus, and 
of Divus Julius, those also of Saturn, of Castor, and of Concord, the 
Column of Phocas, the Curia Julia and the foundations of the Basilica 
Aemilia and the Basilica Julia, even the pavement in the middle 
space of the Forum, all of which in their present visible form belong 
to the late republican or imperial period, and let us see if we cannot 

1 In the preparation of this paper (read at a session of the Classical Conference 
held at Ann Arbor, April 1, 1908) the writer has made constant use of Dr. Hiilsen's 
The Roman Forum (translated by Professor Carter, 1906). The purpose of the 
paper was again to emphasize the fact that the present remains of the Roman Forum 
give a very inadequate notion of the Forum of Cicero's day. 
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with some measure of success reconstruct in our minds a picture of 
the Forum as it appeared during the lifetime of the great orator. 

A study of the Forum remains and of the literary evidence shows 
that there have been in the history of this site several distinct build- 
ing epochs, occasioned by destructive fires or made inevitable by the 
appearance on the scene of some great personality. First, there are 
the remains belonging to a pre-historic period, often connected with 
the names of the legendary kings, particularly of the Tarquinii. To 
this class of monuments belong the Career or prison, the Volcanal 
or altar to the fire god, the structures beneath the so-called Lapis 
Niger, the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. Later, after Rome was 
sacked by the Gauls in 390 b. c, there was a new development of 
the Forum, which was furthered particularly in the latter part of the 
fourth century b. c. by the efforts of C. Maenius. In this period 
was erected the Temple of Concord (366 b. a), whose ground plan 
was quite similar probably to that of the temple in which Cicero 
delivered the fourth oration against Catiline. In 210 b. c. a destruc- 
tive fire again removed old landmarks and ushered in a building 
era which extended through a quarter of the second century b. c. 
The Basilica Aemilia (called at that time the Basilica Fulvia et 
Aemilia) was erected during this period and was still standing in 
Cicero's boyhood. Next, Sulla made plans for extensive changes in 
the architectural scheme of the Forum, but inexorable death ruled 
otherwise. Then appeared a man, Julius Caesar, who of all Romans 
had the most versatile and constructive mind. It is probable that 
early in his public life Caesar had already conceived the idea of 
remodeling the Forum. We know, at any rate, that while still 
engaged in his campaign of subjugating Gaul he was active in carry- 
ing out projects for the beautifying of the historic place. Death 
prevented him also from the realization of all his plans, though they 
were in general carried out by his grand-nephew, the emperor Augus- 
tus. It was the building reforms of these two men principally which 
gave to the Forum its character for succeeding centuries. The 
diverting of public business to the larger and splendid imperial fora 
erected in the vicinity resulted in leaving the general design of the 
Forum Romanum, as it is called by distinction, essentially as it was 
at the end of the first century b. c. Some buildings were restored, 
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others were slightly altered, and new honorary monuments were 
erected, but the building plans of Caesar and Augustus were prac- 
tically final. 

Thus we see that Cicero's lifetime coincided with the close of one 
period of building activity and the beginning of another. It would 
therefore be quite impossible to reconstruct what may be called the 
Ciceronian Forum. But how did the great square look, let us say, 
in 63 b. c. during the consulship of the orator and the time of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy? In the first place, it was less imposing 
than the later Forum whose magnificence is attested by the remains 
we see today. Augustus boasted that he found the city of brick and 
left it in marble, and though this may be partial exaggeration, it 
suggests that commoner materials had been used for building in the 
days of the Republic. A dark volcanic stone called tufa, travertine 
(a lime formation), and sun-dried bricks were employed. White 
marble was used only sparingly, the exterior walls being covered with 
stucco or plaster. It is probable then that the Forum of 63 b. c. 
had a plain, perhaps antiquated, look and its structures showed but 
little influence of the elegant architectural forms of Greek models. 
Moreover, the buildings were comparatively few and not lofty, their 
small proportions being somewhat accentuated by the elevated 
situation of the temples and the newly erected Tabularium on the 
Capitoline and the private residences of the Roman aristocracy on 
die edge of the Palatine. Ruins of the Roman Forum of this period 
would impress us in much the same way perhaps as do the plain 
stucco-covered walls and columns of the forum at Pompeii today. 

In the second place, the republican Forum was a larger, freer 
space than was the Forum of imperial times and on the morning 
of Cicero's speech it doubtless easily accommodated the crowd of 
Quirites listening with unusual interest to the denunciations of the 
consul. In Cicero's day the comitia still met, Roman citizens still 
had a personal share in the business of state, and republican forms 
of government had not yet lost their meaning — a state of things that 
did not long survive this eventful year. Room was therefore needed 
for assemblies. The Comitium was much less restricted. In the 
middle space of the Forum there was no structure of any size between 
the Temple of Concord on the west and the Regia on the east and 
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between the tabemae veteres on the south and the tabemae novae on 
the north. There were, to be sure, honorary statues and other 
monuments here, but the accumulation of these so hindered the 
free performance of public business that from time to time it was 
necessary to remove some of them. 

Finally, the Forum was, in this period, a busy political center of 
life rather than a lounging-place for the idle populace as under the 
Empire. This change is accounted for by the loss of the people's 
free elective power, which they still possessed in Cicero's consulship. 
In his day assemblies met and legislated upon important matters or 
elected state officers. The senate convened and exerted a real influ- 
ence, consuls issued proclamations, orators harangued, and aristo- 
cratic and democratic interests clashed. The presence of armed 
soldiers was often necessary to restore order. There was a stir near 
the temple of Castor when the praetor opened court and administered 
justice. There was activity before the temples as sacrifices were 
offered. Cicero frequently speaks of the Forum as plenum and 
refertum. Occasionally all business ceased and public games were 
given, the spectators being ranged on either side of the open space. 
The Forum was thus the very center of civic life. With the latter 
half of the first century b. c. republican forms of government began 
to be more and more shadowy, the enormous business of the Empire 
was transferred to the magnificent and spacious fora adjoining, and 
while the Forum Romanum still retained a measure of activity, cer- 
tain law courts, for example, continuing to sit in the Basilica Julia, 
the famous square lost its wonted bustle, and was revered for its 
glorious past. Yet it still saw pass through its boundaries many a 
triumphal procession gorgeous with foreign spoil and distinguished by 
captive barbarian princes who walked along with shackled hands 
and bowed heads. 

But if on that memorable morning we had been permitted to 
stand in the Forum among the crowd of Quirites and could for a 
moment have turned away from the eloquence of the speaker, what 
buildings should we have seen about us ? First, the rostra [i], 1 on 
which Cicero stood, was on the boundary between the Comitium 
and the Forum, nearly in front of the site on which Caesar after- 

1 The numbers in brackets refer to the plan of the Forum, p. 322. 
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ward planned to build a new senate house to be called the Curia 
Julia. North of the rostra was a good-sized paved square, about 
three hundred feet on each side. This was the Comitium [2] where 
the people met in formal assemblies to vote on proposed laws and 
to elect certain magistrates. We may imagine a part of Cicero's 
audience standing in the Comitium, the orator occasionally turning 
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to them in his address. In the middle of the north side of this open 
space was the senate house which a few years before had been rebuilt 
and enlarged by Sulla [3]. Its foundations were laid, tradition said, 
by the third king, Tullus Hostilius, and the structure was associated 
in the minds of Cicero and all patriots with the great names of Roman 
aristocracy. At the left of the senate house was a basilica [4], the 
first one to be erected in Rome. It was built by the stern censor, 
M. Porcius Cato, and had been standing half a century when Cicero 
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was born. Still farther to the left were the grim walls of the state 
prison [5], and next to that on the south was another and newer 
basilica [6] which L. Opimius built about 121 b. c. The basilicas were 
the market halls of republican days. After Cicero's time, places for 
buying and selling marketable commodies were established elsewhere. 

At the right (east) of the rostra there entered the Forum a broad 
street called the Argiletum [7]. It was lined with shops and led off 
toward the northeast in the direction of the Esquiline Hill. Some- 
where near the foot of this street, probably in plain view of Cicero's 
audience, was a small shrine of Janus, an ancient Italic divinity. 
East of the Argiletum and extending along the north side of the 
Forum was a row of tabemae or shops [8]. These were occupied in 
part by goldsmiths and money changers. The tops of these tabemae 
argentariae, as Cicero would have called them, and likewise the tops 
of similar tabemae on the opposite side of the Forum were probably 
used at this time (continuing an earlier practice) as balconies or gal- 
leries from which to view the gladiatorial games given in the Forum 
from time to time. In front of one of the shops was a small shrine, 
the sacellum Cloacinae [9]. It consisted of a round base about six 
feet in diameter around whose edge was a marble balustrade possibly 
three feet high; within this stood two female statues. At any rate 
this was its appearance the year that Cicero was killed, as we know 
from a representation on a coin. This shrine was very old and was 
connected with the interesting legend of Verginia. Back of the 
tabemae argentariae, that is, north of them, rose the lately restored 
Basilica Aemilia [10], its architrave ornamented with metal shields. 
A coin which was struck only two years after Cicero's consulship 
gives some idea of how this building looked then. 

At the extreme east end of the Forum we should have seen an 
arch spanning the Sacred Way. This was the Fornix Fabianus [28] 
erected by Q. Fabius Maximus who saved Rome from a Gallic 
invasion by his defeat of the Allobroges in 121 b. c, and thereby 
earned the cognomen, Allobrogicus. The arch, which is several 
times mentioned by Cicero, was adorned with statues of Fabius and 
of some of his distinguished contemporaries, each statue being iden- 
tified by an inscription. Copies of some of these inscriptions, which 
Cicero undoubtedly often read, are preserved to this day. Beneath 
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the arch many feet below the pavement lay hidden a very ancient 
burial ground, of whose existence Cicero and his contemporaries did 
not dream; it was destined to remain concealed under accumulating 
soil and debris for nearly nineteen centuries more before being revealed 
to the eyes of men. 

On either side of the Sacred Way as it ascended the slope of the 
Velia could be seen the private residences of noble Roman families. 
South of the arch of Fabius was the office of the Pontifex Maximus 
called the Regia [n] where certain state and religious archives 
were preserved. Adjacent to the Regia were visible the walls of the 
Domus Publica [12], the official home of the Pontifex Maximus. 
In this very year death caused a vacancy in the office of high-priest 
which was filled by the election of Julius Caesar. Near at hand was 
a building of archaic appearance [13], the round temple of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth, whose cult recedes into remote antiquity. In 
this shrine burned the ignis sempitemus. The six Vestal virgins 
lived in a house a little beyond the temple, called the Atrium Vestae 
[14]. Clad in their distinctive dress they went back and forth in the 
performance of their appointed duties. Extending up the slope of 
the Palatine was the sacred grove of the Vestals; still higher up on 
the edge of the Palatine Hill along both the northeast and northwest 
sides were to be seen the private residences of distinguished Romans. 
One of these, visible from the Forum, was the house of Cicero him- 
self. 

At the foot of the hill near its north corner was a large basin of 
living water, the Lacus Juturnae [15]. It was dedicated to the deity 
of the spring which bubbled up through the gravel and recalled to 
the Romans the story of the appearance here of Castor and Pollux 
after the battle of Lake Regillus in 496 b. c. The neighboring 
temple [16] which was erected to these gods in consequence of this 
apparition was smaller and less imposing, as Cicero saw it, than the 
later edifice whose ruins we now behold. Its columns were possibly 
of the Tuscan rather than the Corinthian order and were not cut 
from solid marble but were of tufa covered with stucco like the 
columns of many buildings at Pompeii. The temple was at the 
juncture of two streets. One of these, called the Vicus Tuscus [17], 
ran along the south side of the temple in the direction of the Velabrum 
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and the river; the other was a continuation of the Sacred Way [18]. 
The latter street passed under the Fornix Fabianus, turned slightly 
to the south and skirted the Regia, then, having intersected a small 
street which crossed the Forum from north to south, it led past 
the buildings on the south side of the square and joined the Clivus 
Capitolinus. It was along this street that triumphal and religious 
processions swept their majestic way. On the opposite side of the 
Vicus Tuscus from the temple of Castor we should have seen another 
basilica, namely, the Basilica Sempronia [19]. It was an old struc- 
ture having been built in 170 b. c. by Sempronius Gracchus. Front- 
ing on the street mentioned above was the row of shops which were 
called in Cicero's time tabemae veteres [20]; they were thus distin- 
guished by name from the tabemae novae or tabemae argentariae, on 
the opposite side of the Forum, which had been restored after the 
fire of 210 b. c. West of the tabemae veteres a street entered the 
Forum called the Clivus Jugarius [21] and between this street and 
the steep ascent of the Clivus Capitolinus [22] stood the Temple of 
Saturn [23], the civil treasury house. This was the temple into 
whose rich vaults Caesar was to force his unauthorized entrance 
fourteen years later. 

At the north corner of the Forum could be seen another old land- 
mark, the Temple of Concord [24], whose first erection dated from 
366 b. c. It had been rebuilt about sixty years before Cicero's 
consulship, and it was here before the assembled senate that the 
orator delivered his fourth invective against Catiline. The plan of 
the temple was perhaps rectangular like most Roman temples. It 
was therefore quite different from the plan suggested by the present 
remains which represent all that is left of the splendid structure of 
Tiberius. In front of the temple was a space known as the area 
Concordiae, adjoining which was a precinct containing an altar 
sacred to Volcanus [25]. Looking up toward the Capitoline Hill 
one saw the towering Temple of Juppiter Optimus Maximus on the 
left and on the arx, at the right, the upper portion of the Temple of 
Juno Moneta; the latter was hidden in part by the Tabularium [26], 
or archive hall, recently erected on the slope of the Capitoline over- 
looking the Forum. 

In the middle space of the Forum here and there were numerous 
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honorary and religious monuments. For example, near the very 
center of the space was the Lacus Curtius [27], a spot that was sacred 
from very early times. In Cicero's day it was marked by an altar. 
Near the temples of Castor and Vesta another holy place, called the 
Puteal Libonis, marked a spot struck by lightning. Close at hand was 
a statue of Marsyas. An equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus, 
the conqueror of the Hernici in 306 b. c. stood in front of the Temple 
of Castor, and numerous statues and honorary or historical monu- 
ments had a place on or near the rostra {in rostris). 

So stood the Forum of 63 b. c. as Cicero saw it day after day. 
In the last ten years of his life he witnessed the beginning of a new 
era of building. He beheld the space of the Comitium straightened 
and the foundations laid for the new Curia Julia. North of this 
senate house Caesar's activity was manifest in his preparations to 
build a new business quarter to be called the Forum Julii. On the 
south side of the Forum the demolition of the Basilica Sempronia 
and the tabernae veteres went on before Cicero's eyes and a new and 
larger basilica was raised that was dedicated, though in an unfinished 
state, only three years before the orator's death. Cicero also saw 
the tabernae on the north side of the Forum pulled down and the 
Basilica Aemilia enlarged. There was some talk of removing the 
rostra, and perhaps Caesar did erect a speaking-platform near the 
east end of the Forum where later his body was burned and Antony 
delivered the funeral oration. These were the first steps in carrying 
out a systematic plan of rebuilding and adorning the Roman Forum 
on a scale befitting its importance. The completion of these plans, 
however, Cicero did not live to see. 



